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indirection. In case of the excise regulations the Govern- 
ment has indicated its intention to apply for an amendment 
to the constitution, and Mr. Reid, the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, who is a free-trader, is reported to have given his 
support to this proposal. 

On the other hand, the High Court gave a decision against 
New South Wales in the wire-netting case mentioned in the 
same article (p. 600). 

Victor S. Clark. 



THE CLEVELAND REFERENDUM ON STREET 
RAILWAYS. 1 

On October 22 the people of Cleveland voted by 38,249 
to 37,644 — a majority of 605 — to reject the franchise given 
by the Council as a security grant to the Cleveland Railway 
Company on April 27. At this writing some defects or 
mistakes in the use of voting machines in the sixty precincts 
where they were used may lead to throwing out some 
precincts or may otherwise change the result, but this is 
not likely. 

The space at hand permits only a brief summary of the 
causes and of the possible consequences of this vote. The 
events leading up to the election, whose outcome surprised 
friends and opponents alike, were these: — 

(1) The strike in May left great bitterness among a 
minority, but a very active minority, of the trade-unions 
of the city. A thousand striking conductors and motormen, 
who refused the chance to go back to work until after their 
places had been filled, devoted all their time, under pay, 
apparently, of some interested parties, in printing literature 
and actively canvassing against the Traction Company. 

(2) Not as many cars were run by about fifteen per cent. 
as during the corresponding months of last year by the old 
company. The Traction Company thereby was able to 

1 See the article on the Street Railway Settlement in Cleveland, in this Journal 
for August, 1908. 
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keep up the property as required by the lease, and pay the 
necessary rental, but was obliged, under a straight three- 
cent fare and universal transfers within the city limits, to 
cut the service because of two temporary conditions: the 
hard times, and the impossibility of collecting a three-cent 
fare without the use of pay-enter cars and a suitable fare- 
box at the entrance of the car. The depression is the 
worst in Cleveland for twelve years or more, and here, as 
anywhere else, this fact lessens the number of street-car 
rides. On the other hand, business is slowly improving, 
and will surely be good in a year or two. A return to the 
normal would enable the company, through the increased 
earnings, to give service as ample as was ever given. 
Furthermore, the company was rapidly transforming its 
cars into the pay-enter type, with an excellent fare-box 
just invented by Mayor Johnson. One line on which these 
boxes have been in use shows an increase of seventeen per 
cent, in the receipts with scarcely any increase in expenses. 
There is every reason to believe that this increase would 
apply to all the lines as soon as the cars were ready next 
year, and this alone would enable the service to be improved 
by as much as it had been cut. But the people were impa- 
tient, and did not wish to wait the few months necessary 
for bringing to pass either of the above solutions. 

Had the holding company secured the property at its 
structural value (about two-thirds of what was paid for it) 
or had it been willing to raise the fares to about three and 
one-half cents, the service could have immediately been 
made all that was desirable, and then the fare could have 
been reduced to three cents on the resumption of better 
times or a completion of the new pay-enter cars. But 
the company did not realize how much the people objected 
to the reduction in service. 

(3) The company discontinued or greatly reduced the 
service on a few lines or portions of lines which did not 
pay and where the passengers were near other lines. 

(4) The company was generally thought to have been 
so confident of its motives and of the confidence of the 
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people in it, born of seven years of championing their cause, 
so confident, also, of the wisdom and ultimate popularity 
of the many changes made in the routing of its cars, — that 
it showed too little tact in dealing with the wishes or preju- 
dices of the people. 

(5) Some felt that, because the promises as to service did 
not appear to have been fully kept during the first five 
months, therefore the promise of rapid improvement of 
service in the future would also not be kept. 

(6) The nature of the franchise or security grant was 
not understood by ten per cent, of the voters. They did 
not realize that the right to charge five cents, with six 
tickets for a quarter, was merely a security to the Cleveland 
Railway Company in its lease to the Traction Company. 
The latter company was not only pledged morally and 
publicly to charge but three cents, unless, if it should become 
necessary to charge a higher rate, after direct approval by 
the Council and the people, but the stock had been all 
trusteed October 12. Under the terms of this trusteeship, 
arranged by three of the most prominent attorneys in 
northern Ohio, including Judge Taylor of the United States 
Circuit Court and two attorneys usually hostile to the 
Traction Company, the directors were forever prevented 
from pocketing any profits. If there were any dividends, 
after such improvement of the service and reduction of 
fares and such ^purchase for cancellation of stock in the 
company as the directors might desire, these dividends 
must go to the lighting of the city parks, streets, and public 
buildings. If anything should prevent this use of the 
profits, they were to go to the maintenance and extension 
of the public parks and playgrounds. 

Many, however, believed that a vote for the franchise 
was a vote in favor of a charge of five cents, while they had 
for years been educated to favor three-cent fares. This 
popular misapprehension was vastly stimulated by circulars 
issued broadcast before election by political and personal 
opponents of the mayor. 

(7) At the election itself thousands appear to have 
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voted against the franchise who thought that they were 
voting to sustain the mayor and his policy. In sixty of 
the precincts where voting machines were used, the ballot 
was not made to read "For the franchise" or "Against 
the franchise," as the campaign speakers and public prints 
had explained would be done. In the voting machines the 
voters, to their surprise and without any previous instruc- 
tions, found themselves face to face with a pointer which 
must be turned to the words " Yes " or " No." Many were 
thus confused. Moreover, scores of machines, for some 
reason, did not register all the votes cast. If the votes of 
those precincts are thrown out, the whole result of the 
election will be changed. 

(8) The fear of political enemies of the mayor that the 
three-cent fare experiment would ultimately give good 
service, and thereby enhance the prestige and political 
power of the mayor, had a large influence. 

(9) A large amount of money was used by the opposition. 
Whether it came from street railways in other cities which 
feared the spread of the Cleveland experiment or from 
certain other local public-utility corporations which feared 
the application of the holding company or municipal owner- 
ship idea to them, or from a few large stockholders of the 
old Cleveland Electric, or from some other source, is not 
known. The expenses of the tent meetings — practically 
the only expenses incurred by the friends of the holding 
company — were borne by the City Democratic Campaign 
Committee. 

No one can yet forecast the future. A written agreement 
between Mayor Johnson and Mr. Goff, the representative of 
the old Cleveland Electric Railway Company, provided that, 
if the security grant should fail, the properties should revert 
to their original owners, the Forest City, or old three-cent 
fare line, on the one hand, and the Cleveland Electric, with 
its rapidly expiring franchises, on the other. This emi- 
nently just provision was not embodied in any contract 
between the companies, and its validity is disputed by 
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attorneys for the Cleveland Electric. The latter maintain 
that they bought out the Forest City line, and are now 
the owners of both the three-cent fare line and the other, 
and can operate the entire system, giving three-cent fare 
on the Forest City line and higher fare on the other lines. 
If, however, the technical or strictly legal provisions are 
to be followed, the attorneys for the mayor maintain that 
the lease of the entire Cleveland Railway Company, includ- 
ing the Forest City, to the Municipal Traction Company, 
did not have any provision for a reversal of the properties 
of the lessors in case the security grant was not ratified. 
The city administration, having a two-thirds majority in 
the Council, and with the majority of the people still in 
opposition to higher rates of fare, and with the State law 
requiring a referendum for all new street railway franchises, 
is in a position to control to a very large degree the situation. 
Education along street railway lines, and, in fact, along 
all civic lines, is making rapid progress in Cleveland. The 
government is free from corruption and unusually efficient. 
It is not likely that the holding scheme of street railway 
operation, as a means of eliminating private profits without 
some of the dangers of direct municipal operation, will be 
for any long time checked because of a defeat by less than 
one per cent, of the votes cast on the precise proposition 
which was up for settlement on October 22. 

Edward W. Bemis. 



